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In the first part of this essay we discussed Goethe’s 
general conception of Nature’s modus operandi in the 
shaping of the earth. We have now to consider his specu- 
lations with regard to the development of living forms. 

The studies that are now to be discussed began with 
the exigencies of horticulture at Weimar, In 1782 we 
find the busy poet-minister reading the botanical writ- 
ings of Rousseau and “taking a taste” of Linnwus. In 
1785 he is examining seeds under the microscope. About 

this time Linneus begins to be his “daily study;” he ex- 
erts himself to master the Linnean terminology, and a 


compendium of the great Swedish naturalist’s system . 


accompanies him on all his journeys. In the summer of 
1785 he passes several weeks at Karlsbad, and there, in 
the society of helpful friends, the botanical studies make 
good progress. One day he comes upon an area covered 
with the drosera and is led to make further observations 
upon the “irritability” of plants. But, as would be sup- 
posed, these studies at Karlsbad were little more than 
the “analysis” of plants: The program consisted in 
taking a flower to pieces and ascertaining what name 
Linneus had seen fit to give it. In this art Goethe 
complacently claims to have acquired some proficiency, 
although he was not enthusiastic over it, for the reason, 
as he very characteristically explains, that “dissecting 
and counting did not lie in his nature” (7rennen und 
Zahlen lag nicht in meiner Natur). In this same con- 
nection he further observes, without explicitly making 
the opinion referred to his own: “ We were often com- 
pelled to hear the objection that the whole science of 
botany, to which we were so devoted, was nothing but 
nomenclature; that it was a system built upon numbers, 
and imperfect at that, and as such could satisfy neither 
the understanding nor the imagination.” 

Upon his return to Weimar botany interests him 
more than ever. He carefully studies Linnaeus’ “ Bo- 
tanical Philosophy,” and seeks instruction from special- 
ists of his acquaintance. Presently, as we can see from 
his letters, a great idea, or what he takes to be such, 


* Werke XXXIIL, p. 63. The essay from which I quote in the text, Ge- 
schichte meines botanischen Studiums, was written by Goethe in 1817, after his 
theories had begun to attract attention, for the purpose of showing that he had 
reached his conclusions, “not through any extraordinary mental gifts, not 
through a sudden inspiration, nor suddenly, nor unexpectedly, but through sys- 


has begun to float vaguely before his mind. The earli- 
est attempts at description are misty and poetical, but 


gradually the thought becomes clearer and gives him 


inexpressible pleasure. July 9, 1786, he writes to Frau 
von Stein, then the confidante of all his thoughts: “If I 
could but impart to another my vision and my delight, 
but itis impossible. And it is mo dream, no fancy; it 
is a discernment of the essential form with which 
Nature continually, as it were, plays, and playing 
brings forth the manifold forms of life."* In the 
autumn of 1786 he takes sudden flight to Italy and his 
‘*botanical whimsies” follow him over the Alps. 
Everywhere he goes the vegetation of Italy divides his 
attention with poetry and plastic art. Sept. 27, 1786, 
he writes from Padua: “It is delightful and instructive 
to wander about amid a strange vegetation....... 
Here in this novel variety the thought becomes more 
vivid that all plant forms might perhaps be developed 
from a single one.”+ Soon his mind is full of this Ur- 
pflanze or typical plant, and he commences to look for it, 
at first actually expecting to find it in Nature. This 
quest he soon gives up, however, and the typical plant 
becomes for him what it is for us, namely, an imaginary 
morphological norm. In 1787, while he is in Sicily, the 
idea suddenly flashes upon him that the various “organs” 
of a plant are essentially identical; that is, are variations 
of the same thing.{ This idea he follows up eagerly 
and develops in an essay: “The Metamorphosis of 
Plants,” which was published in 1790—fhe poet’s first 
actual contribution to scientific literature. This essay is 
small in compass and very modest in its tone. Its language 
aims to be scientific, but is, in fact, often figurative and 
poetical. [ts substance is a development of the thesis 
that the organs of a plant, cotyledon, leaf, sepal, petal, 


_stamen and pistil, are mroduced by nature through the 


progressive transformation of a single organ. 

But now before we consider what these theories of 
the typical plant and of metamorphosis really meant to 
their propounder, and what their logical implications 
were, a few words may be devoted to the early history 
of his analogous speculations with regard to animal mor- 
phology. 

It was in 1781 that Goethe began taking formal 
lessons in anatomy with Professor Loder of Jena. The | 


*Schill-Fielitz: Goethe's Briefe an Frau von Stin, Vol. p. 334 
t Werke XXIV., p. 52. 
Werke XXXIIL, p. 71. 
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next year we find him collecting skeletons and observ- 


ing their homologies. Prominent anatomists like Blu- 
menbach, Sémmering and Camper taught that a fixed 
morphological distinction between man and brute was to 
be found in the fact that the former uniformly has the in- 
termaxillary bone whereas the latter invariably lacks it. 
Goethe presently became convinced that any such dis- 
tinction must be illusory. He found a perfect chain of 
homologies between the bony frame of man and that of 
the higher brutes and felt sure, to use his own signifi- 
cant language, that man and beast are “very closely 
akin” to each other. Could it be that Nature, whose 


_method was that of gradual transition from one form to 
another without breaks and without barriers, had here . 


broken this customary continuity and interposed an im- 
passable barrier in the shape of an unfailing and absolute 
distinction? He felt that the integrity of his whole 
philosophy of nature depended upon his finding an inter- 
maxillary bone in man. And s0 he went at work with 
his friend Loder, and, in the spring of 1784, found what 
he wanted. The specialists were slow in admitting his 
claim, but in the fullness of time it was seen that he was 
right. 

It is not necessary to the present purpose to consider 
how far these ideas of Goethe had already been formu- 
lated by others or to trace in any detail the subsequent 
history of his morphological studies. There is no doubt 
that the ideas were original for him if not with him in 
the fullest sense of the word. Also what he subse- 
quently wrote, though not inconsiderable in amount, is 
only a working out of the germinal conceptions 
already described. The question of interest here is: 
What did these conceptions involve? Or, to what extent 
were they in the line of modern evolution? 

The answer to these questions turns largely upon 
the meaning which Goethe attached to certain words 
which occur constantly in his writings, namely, “ Ur- 
pflanze,” “ Urthier,” “Typus,” “Urbild” and “Schema.” 
The question is of course not so much what these words 
naturally denote as what they did actually connote for 
him. Some writers contend that Goethe’s “type” was 
only a metaphysical abstraction involving no hypothesis 
of descent whatever. And undoubtedly there is some 
room for debate since the language employed is seldom 
perfectly clear. Take for example the following pas- 
sage: 

“ This then we can have no hesitation in. maintain- 
ing, that all the more perfect organisms, among them 
fishes, amphibians, birds, mammals and at the head of 
these last, man, are all formed after one archetype (nach 
einem Urbilde) that simply varies (hin und her weicht) 
more or less and is also continually developing and 
transforming itself through propagation (durch Fort- 


‘pflanzung).”* 


*Werke XXXIIL,, p. 261. 


In this deliverance Haeckel* sees all the essentials of 
modern evolution, while others, for example Kossmann,} 
contend that it means no more than if one were to say 
of half a dozen statues of Venus that they were all 
formed upon one type. This language certainly would 
not imply that they were all the bodily children of a com- 
mon parent. In fact the very idea of descent from an 
archetype is an absurdity. But without this idea of 
actual bodily descent, Goethe’s theory has no resem- 
blance to the evolutionary doctrines of to-day. In fact 
it belongs as a theory to metaphysics or esthetics 
rather than to physical science, Thus argue the writers 
who, with Kossmann, oppose the views of Haeckel. 

With regard to the theory of metamorphosis a sim- 
ilar contention has been made. The well-known 
botanist Sachs seems to be of the opinion that Goethe’s 
theory was a mere mental abstraction signifying, from 
a scientific point of view, simply nothing. Sachs would 
have us believe that Goethe, scrutinizing the organs of 
different flowering plants, and observing that their 
organs are not everywhere separate and distinct entities, 
but that here the cotyledon, elsewhere the stamen, and 
so on, looks more or less like a leaf, and that here and 
there are found organs that appear to represent a transi- 
tional state of development—simply subsumed the six 
different things under the name of leaf. If this be all 
there is of the matter, then obviously Goethe’s perform- 
ance was little more than a feat of nomenclature—an 
extension of the meaning of the word “leaf.” It would 
be much as if one were to pick up half a dozen pebbles, 
and, observing in them certain resemblances in form 
and color, and discovering also that transitional pebbles 
could be found in the field which Would resemble any 
one of the six more closely than this one would resem- 
ble any of the other five, should propound a theory of 
the metamorphosjs of pebbles, and devise a name for the 
archetypal pebble from which all particular pebbles 
might be regarded as morphological variations. 

Is this, then, what Goethe meant with his “ Typus” 
and his “Urbild,” and his metamorphosis of plants and 
animals? Very certainly it is not. The man who 
could suppose such a thing may know his botany and 
his zoology, but he does not know Goethe. The latter 
was no lover of abstractions that lead nowhere and signify 
nothing. Had the case been as just imagined he never 
would have told us that the happiest moments of his 
life were connected with his study of plant metamor- 
phosis.{ The fact seems to me entirely beyond ques- 
tion that Goethe’s theory was a genuine hypothesis of 
descent. It was held somewhat vaguely and was very 
likely never thought out in all its detailed implications. 
He does not tell us how many Uréilder he finds it con- 


*Natiirliche Schipfung sg eschichte, 4th ed., p. 82 f. 
tWar Goethe cin Mitbegriinder der 
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venient to assume or how these originally came into ex- 
istence; and it is to be remembered that his own studies 
were confined toa comparatively small range of phenog- 
amous plants and vertebrate animals. Nor does he any- 
where make a serious attempt to answer the difficult ques- 
tions which his hypothesis naturally raises. He dilates 
often, to besure, upon the variability of specific and gener- 
ic distinctions, but he dilates also upon the apparent fix- 
ity of species and genera and nowhere does he express the 
opinion that the variability which he himself observed 
is sufficient to account for the origin of species and 
genera, In short, his mind overleaps and ignores the 
difficult details of the argument. Nevertheless, after 
much study of the many passages in his writings which 
refer to this subject, I cannot doubt that his hypothesis 
was really one of descent. When he says, “variations 
of acommon type,” or something similar, there is al- 
ways latent in the background of his mind the subaudi- 
tion, “ children of a common parent.” 

From the first awakening of his scientific sense we 
find that the thought of the kinship of man with the 
lower animals is, with Goethe, a familiar thought. In No- 
vember, 1784, he writes to Knebel, apropos of his still un- 
printed essay upon the intermaxillary bone, saying that he 
has refrained in the essay from intimating his convictions 
that the distinction between man and brute is to be found 
in no particular point; and he adds: “ On the contrary 
man is most closely related to the brute. Véelmehr ist 
der Mensch auf’s nichste mit den Thieren verwandt.”* 
Among the high blessings for which Faust returns 
thanks to the Earth-Spirit is the sense of brotherhood 
with all living things: 

* Du fllhrst die Reihe der Lebendigen 
Vor mir vorbei und lehrst mich meine Brtider 
Im stillen Busch, in Luft und Wasser kennen.”+ 

This passage was probably written in 1788. Ina 
letter of Frau von Stein to Knebel, written somewhat 
earlier, occurs this sentence: “ Herder’s new work (the 
“Ideen” is referred to) makes it probable that we were 
once plants and animals.” But this idea in such explicit 
form is not in Herder and it is certain that Frau von 
Stein did not originate it. Beyond a doubt she had it 
from Goethe.{ Then how can we understand such 
language as this if we attempt to eliminate the idea of de- 
scent from Goethe’s theorizing: “Nature can compass 
her purposes only i# seguence. She makes no jumps. 
She could not, for example, produce a horse had not all 
the other animals preceded on which, as on a ladder, she 
ascends to the structure of the horse.” 

But if there could be any doubt as to the range of 
Goethe’s speculations with regard to the descent of 


*Briefwechsel rwischen Goethe und Knebel, 1., p. 
t Werke XIIl., p. 105. 


¢Cf. Kalischer in his excellent introduction to Goethe’s scientific writings, 
Werke XXXIIL., p. 64, an introduction to which the present essay is elsewhere 


§Riemer’s Briefe von und an Goethe, Leipzig, 1846, p. 311. 
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man, the doubt would be set at rest by the incident of 
Homunculus in the Second Part of Faust. Homuncu- 
lus is a mind without a body and his desire is to “com- 
mence existence,” i, e., to acquire a body and become a 
genuine homo. He accordingly takes expert advice as 
to how and where he can best do this and as a result 
finally dashes his glass house against the throne of Ga- 
latea and dissolves himself with the phosphorescent sea, 
there to come up in the lapse of zons through polyp, 
fish, reptile, mammal, to the estate of man. In the fable 
Galatea represents the Love-goddess and so the begin- 
ning of Homunculus’ evolution is a grand act of homage 
to Love—and no wonder, since it is Love that must pre- 
side over each stage of his upward progress. The sym- 
bolism is so transparent that one can only smile at the 
perplexity of the older commentators of Faust in their 
attempts to expound the character of Homunculus. And 
be it said incidentally that the poetry of the Homunculus 
incident is, especially at the close of it, so superb that 
one can only feel sorry for the people who think that 
the Second Part of Faust “doesn’t count.” 

But it will be said that this is poetry and it will be 
asked what evidence there is,in plain unequivocal prose, 
as to Goethe’s attitude upon the fundamental articles of 
the modern evolutionist’s faith, We have seen that he 
early accustomed his mind to operate with vast periods of 
time. With regard to the mutability of specific distinc- 
tions he writes thus: 

“The changeableness of plant forms which I[ had 
long been observing awakened in me the idea that the 
forms about us were not originally fixed and deter- 
mined, but that there had been given to them, along 
with a singular tenacity of generic and specific charac- © 
ter, a fortunate mobility and adaptability (Biegsamkeit) 
by which they had been able to accommodate them- 
selves to such manifold terrestrial conditions and to form 
and transform themselves accordingly.”* 

Elsewhere he writes upon the same subject: 

“If, now, we look for the occasion of this manifold 
adaptability (Bestimmbarkeit), this is to be said first of 
all: Animals are formed by circumstances for circum- 
stances; hence their inner perfection and their adap- 
tation to external conditions.”+ 

Concerning teleological explanations, he uses this 
clear and decisive language: 

“ The question to be asked hereafter concerning such 
members as, for example, the tusks of the sus dadirussa, 
will not be, What are they good for? but Whence 
came they? It will not be said that the bull has been 
given horns that he may gore with them, but the ques- 
tion will be raised, How he came to have horns for gor- 
ing.”t 

Even the struggle for existence and its results in cer- 


* Werke, XXXIIL, p. 71. 
+t Werke, XXXIIL, p. 196. 
t Werke, XXXIIL, p. 196. 
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tain specific cases* had been observed by him, although 
there is no evidence that he had anything like an ade- 
quate conception of the magnitude and importance of 
the subject. But to sum up without further multiply- 
ing quotations: The kinship of living things, the 
descent of man from lower orders of life, mutability of 
specific distinctions, progressive adaptation of organ- 
isms to external conditions, struggle for existence—all 
these ideas Goethe certainly had. What he did not 
have was the doctrine of natural selection and the vast 
array of observed facts which have since taken this en- 
tire subject out of the hands of poetic and philosophic 


_ generalizers and given it in charge of a new generation 


of scientific investigators. 

Would the great German poet feel at home in this 
new generation? Would he breathe with pleasure and 
exhilaration the scientific atmosphere of our day? Du 
Bois-Reymond thinks not, for the reason that he lacked 
interest in mechanical causes; the great sciences with 
which he concerned himself are now quite largely occu- 
pied with questions of physics. With this opinion I in- 
cline, upon the whole, to concur.' Goethe would un- 
doubtedly be pleased to find in recent research the con- 
firmation of many ideas that had become dear to him. 
But, on the other hand, he had a rooted dislike of labor- 
atory methods, and the laboratory is triumphant. That 
strange superstition of his about “dissecting and count- 
ing” would make him poor company for a modern 
biologist. Or would he, if alive, succumb to the genius 
of the age and recant his famous dictum: 

“ Geheimnissvoll am lichten Tag 
Lisst sich Natur des Schleiers nicht berauben, 


Und was sie deinem Geist nicht offenbaren mag 
Das zwingst du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben.” 


BODY AND MIND; OR, THE DATA OF MORAL 
PHYSIOLOGY.+ 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 
Part 
RACE INFLUENCES—CONTINUED., 


Biographical studies have established the fact that 
the persistence of animal race-habits is proportioned to 
the length of their original influence. In a transient 
way even the habits of a limited number of generations 
are apt to become hereditary. Young pointer-dogs 
often volunteer the purely artificial trick enforced (for 
the hunter’s convenience) upon a few generations of 
their ancestors, but without constant practice the prog- 
eny of the best hunting-dog will soon cease to “ point” 
game. Yet, the habits acquired during the countless 
ages when the wild dog disputed the hunting-grounds 
of the wolf and the jackal, have persistently withstood 
the influence of domestication. The pampered spaniel, 
not less than the leanest hound, still provides for hard 


*Cf. Werke, XXXIIL., p. 121, 
tCopyrighted. 


times by burying superfluous bones. Breeds of dogs 
which for centuries have earned their bread by tread- 
mill work still hunt in their dreams. The half-wild 
bush-dog of the Mexican Sierras joins in the howling 
serenades of the prairie-wolf and, like the fox, rears his 
whelps in deep burrows. Neglected domestic cattle 
revert to the original type of their species: ancestral 
habits will re-assert themselves at the first favorable 

opportunity. | 

The same rule holds good of inveterate race-habits 
of the human species. Of all the nations of Europe the 
Spaniards have, for the longest period, been subjected to 
the vicissitudes of a defensive war against foreign 
invaders. A thousand years before the beginning of 
our chronological era, Phoenician fleets already harassed 
the Spanish coasts from Malaga to the mouth of the 
Ebro. Eight centuries after the legions of Rome 
pushed their westward conquests to the shores of the 
Atlantic, though not without desperate resistance, as 
attested by the defeat of three successive consular 
armies and the unparalleled episode of Numantia, where 
the entire population of a large city committed suicide 
to avoid the alternative of surrender. After the Romans 
came the Vandals and Visigoths and finally the Moors, 
who for nearly seven centuries maintained a continual 
border-war against the champions of the cross. Long- 
continued habit is apt to become a second nature, and in 
the course of ages the natives of the Iberian peninsula 
have acquired an instinct which a modern traveler aptly 
describes as the Guerilla passion—a chronic penchant 
for conspiracy and insurrection. The Castilian auto- 
crats succeeded for awhile in bridling that passion, but 
after the conquest of America it broke out with re- 
doubled force, and when the colonists of the transatlantic 
provinces had exhausted all other pretexts of rebellion, 
they proceeded to quarrel among themselves and still 
continue to revolt against their self-elected liberal gov- 
ernments. Indifference to the blessings of industrial 
peace is no adequate explanation of that Spanish-Amer- 
ican mutiny mania. “Are you not getting tired of those 
everlasting scrimmages?” I once asked a Spanish- Mex- 
ican agitator. ‘(Que mas quiere?” he asked with a look 
of surprise—“ what better can you wish?” “ es la veris- 
sima vida de un hombre ”—“ it’s the true life-element 
of a man!” 

Germany, too, has borne the brunt of foreign inva- 
sions, but her invaders were mostly city-conquerors. 
The Rhenish colonies of the Caesars were mere fortified 
camps. Charlemagne, after the, murderous battles of 
the Saxon campaign, had to content himself with 
founding a few-dozen Bisthuemer (bishoprics) garri- 
soned with soldiers and priests, to,tame the pride of the 
Saxon princes. But the forest dwellers of the inland- 
districts still maintained their independence; and four 
hundred years after, when the prelates of the church had 
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acquired sovereign power, the VFretherren («free 
lords”) of a thousand castles still defied control, and 
with their sport-loving retainers enjoyed as much secu- 
lar freedom as Xenophon in his Arcadian hunting- 
lodge. They hunted and caroused; the lays of their 
minstrels were pans of Naturalism, and even the 
ditties of the German rustics (like the ballads of the 
Robin Hood era) breathed defiance to clerical tyranny.* 

From despotism and the worry of city-life the coun- 
trymen of Arminius thus learned to take refuge in a 
communion with nature; and Vatur-/iebe—Nature- wor- 
ship and the love of outdoor life, has remained a chief 
character-trait of the German nation. While the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the rivers of France and Spain 
are bordered by ranges of desolate sandhills, the moun- 
tains of Germany are still crowned with the glory of 
their primeval forests, one-third in the German Empire, 
one-tenth in France and one-fifteenth in Spain being the 
present proportion of woodlands to treeless areas. The 
aristocracy of Italy and Spain spend their revenues in 
city pleasures, while German and British nobles prefer 
the hunting-grounds of their ancestral estates, The Ger- 
man colonist, even in the prairies of Kansas, manages to 
surround his homestead with a grove of shade-trees. 
The typical Spanish-American hacienda, even in the 
heart of the tropical virgin- woods, is a sun-blistered 
stone-pile, surrounded by treeless fields. The Spanish- 
American colonist, with all his race-instincts of poetry 
and beauty-worship, has no eyes for the grandeur of his 
native Sierras, nor for the charm of the tropical vegeta- 
tion and the beauty of tropical birds and butterflies, 
while the German schoolboy knows the favorite food- 
plants of every caterpillar and spends his vacations in 
woodland-rambles and mountain excursions. The very 
nursery-tales of southern and northern Europe express 
that curious contrast. The Spanish recontador edifies 
his infant audience with saintly biographies and miracle 
legends. The German fairytales deal in zoological al- 
legories and hunting adventures, and their occasional 
supernaturalism is apt to conceal an unclerical, often, in- 
deed, decidedly anti-clerical tendency. Thus, the sleep- 
ing Barbarossa, the hero of the most popular mediaeval 
legend, has been unmasked as an alias of the red- 
bearded Wodan, the old pagan forest-god, who has 
found refuge in a palace of the mountain-spirits and 
bides the time when the black ravens of Golgotha shall 
cease to darken the sky of his hunting-grounds. 

The champions of the anti-Semitic crusade are com- 
pelled to admit the marvelous fact that in proportion to 
their number the despised Hebrew exiles can produce a 
grander intellectual herald-roll than any other nation of 
ancient or modern times, the Greeks under Pericles per- 


*Witness that memorable old Fager-lied : 
“*Nun kehr ich nimmer wieder ins graue Dorf hinab, 
Im Walde will ich leben, im Wald grabt mir mein Grab, 
Wo mir dess Pfaffen Ktihe nicht drauf zur Mpeg 
Das Wild roll drueber springen; Kein Kreuz im Wege stehn.” 
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haps alone excepted. That marvel, however, is some- 
what modified by the fact that persecution, under cer- 
tain circumstances, tends to stimulate, rather than re- 
press, intellectual activity. For nearly fourteen hundred 
years fanatical intolerance debarred the Hebrew refugees 
from nearly all employments but that of commerce, lit- 
erature and speculative philosophy. They could not 
own land, they could not own mines, they could not 
manufacture, they could not serve the state in the hum- 
blest capacity, they could not even plow: they had to 
huddle together in walled cities for fear of being slain 
by the priest-ridden country population. They had to 
“live by their wits,” and those wits accordingly were 
developed far beyond the average intellectual standard 
of each century. No Christian of the middle ages could 
have written the Z¢hics of Spinoza. No Christian or 
Moorish Spaniard could have composed the epigrams of 
Rabbi Gabirol; and the burgers of Dusseldorf, who a 
month ago voted against the erection of the Heine 
monument, proved that the intellect of their exiled fel- 
low-citizen ranked more than a century ahead of his age. 
Even now, when the gospel of liberty and equality has 
broken the barriers of intolerance, our Hebrew fellow- 
citizens still fight in the front rank of intellectual pro- 
gress. Their names stand high in every department of 
progressive science, they join the vanguard of every so- 
cial and ethical reform; but at the same time they also 
continue to evince a remarkable indifference to the cul- 
ture of those physical powers which were stunted by the 
bigotry of the middle ages. They practice gymnastics 
in quest of health rather than of pleasure; they shun the 
army, they abhor and avoid the prize-ring. Like the 
sea-faring Greeks, they stick to the pur-uits that helped 
them to weather long centuries of persecution. 

The Anglo-Saxon race, on the other hand, has 
attained its supremacy literally by victories of the strong 
hand, by martial prowess and physical energy. From 
the time of Odin worship to the invasion of the Normans, 
the countrymen of Hengist and Horsa never met a supe- 
rior foe. From the warlike tribes of northern Germany 
they wrested the richest district of the Danish border, 
as they afterwards wrested Great Britain from the nu- 
merically superior tribes of the Celtic aborigines. 
Their stubborn resistance prevailed against the aggres- 
sive vigor of the Norman conquerors; by their superi- 
ority of physical prowess they ousted their French rivals 
from Canada and Hindostan, and their Holland rivals 
from southern Africa. In peace and war, in the perils 
of the sea, as in the struggle and the wilderness of an 
untamed continent, they learned to rely on expedients of 
physical strength, and the worship of physical fortitude 
thus became a hereditary character-trait of their nation. 
The anti-physical polemics of their creed have proved 
utterly unavailing against that tendency. In “ merry 
old England” hard-working rustics would walk scores 
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of miles to witness the decision of a wrestling-match or 
an inter-county archery contest, and in the sabbatarian 
metropolis of Quakerdom the same enthusiasm still 
kindles about every prominent ball-game or foot-race. 
The same newspapers that swell their pages by copying 
the homilies of a Brooklyn revivalist, swell their sub- 
scription list by detailing the exploits of a Boston prize- 
fighter. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


BY J. G. VOGT. 
Translated from the German by F. W. Morton. 

_ Let us imagine a center of condensation in the state 
of greatest laxity or attenuation, and, therefore, subject 
to the maximum value of the negative fluctuation. Were 
it let entirely free, or could it wholly overcome the op- 
position of its environment, it would immediately have 
a tendency to seek the maximum value of condensation. 
Since in a continuous substance each center of condensa- 
tion has to be reckoned with its environment, i. e. has to 
overcome its opposition (for each center of condensation 
seeks of its own accord to attain to the maximum value 
of the positive fluctuation), this maximum value can- 
not be reached at one time, but only by gradual 
steps. The volume of the center of condensation will 
gradually become smaller under thousands of these 
graduations. We have, therefore, to conceive of a cen- 
ter of condensation in unbroken, powerful vibrations of 
contraction, with the help of which it seeks to destroy 
the opposition of its environment. Further, the more 
powerful or energetic these vibrations are, the higher is 
the negative fluctuation; and the weaker they become, 
the more the center of condensation approaches the max- 
imum value of the positive fluctuation. Thus it accom- 
plishes its purpose and sets free its own action. Accord- 
ing to the fineness of the distinction to be drawn, we can 
interpose between the two maximum values of the neg- 
ative and positive fluctuations an immeasurable scale of 


- volumes, i. e. in respect to density, which the center of 


condensation has to traverse by virtue of its contraction 
vibrations. Here we come back to the foundation of 
elementary feeling. 

It is now perfectly clear that when we conceive of 
these vibrations of contraction in the sense just explained 
as a manifestation of mechanical power, we have funda- 
mentally a much safer and more definite idea of the ele- 
mentary condition of matter than that of the former 
conception of matter, and above all of the kinetic. It 
must not here be overlooked that in such a conception of 
matter or ,substance we have to deal only with the me- 
chanical form of action. The-essence of matter or the 
essence of the indwelling power or energy is a thing 
about which only an ingenuous realist will trouble him- 
self. The first and only point of union for all philoso- 


_ phies or sciences lies in the form of action and not in the 


nature or essence of the effective power and its material 
embodiment. All that the kinetic philosopher can say 
is that his atom or point moves in transverse vibrations, 
The atom itself is an accepted fact. These circum- 
stances we must always keep clearly in mind when we 
do not wish radically to go astray. 

The concentric vibrations of the centers of condensa- 
tion show us with strict exactness the scope and direc- 
tion of the elementary motions; while the kinetic concep- 
tion of matter clearly proves, even in its fundamental 
basis, the impossibility of such precise statements. Ac- 
cording to the view of the kinetic philosopher, the 
hard atoms must vibrate ¢ransversally, in all directions; 
and in these vibrations must strike against one another. 
In this fundamental conception law evidently does not 
prevail, but chance itself, or,in other words, chaos. 
When will such a vibrating atom strike another? How 
can the intermediate spaces be computed or how can a 
phenomenon subject to law, and influenced by time and 
space, be developed from such uncertainties? The ab- 
surdity of such a fundamental conception will clearly 
appear, if, in place of these atoms, we suppose the celes- 
tial bodies to describe such transverse paths of vibration 
instead of elliptical courses. Who would be able to 
demonstrate any one regular occurrence—a world-pro- 
cess—without first accurately determining these trans- 
verse paths of vibration in respect to extension, direc- 
tion, and the possibility of their collision with other 
courses? Therefore, not even in respect to the physical 
phenomena, the mechanical occurrences of the world, is 
this kinetic conception of matter applicable, to that for 
which it was simply and solely created. How can any 
one physical explanation, founded upon it, find credence 
when the conception itself in its fundamental basis is 
lame and untenable? 

On the other hand, the contracting vibrations of a 
center of condensation correspond to the above-men- 
tioned accomplishment of a strong and undeviating reg- 
ularity; just as do the transverse motions of the kinetic 
philosopher’s atom. Indeed, we may say that they suf- 
fice to explain the monotony which I have censured 
above in the purposeless, vibrating atoms of kinetics, 


Our conception of matter, therefore, is entirely sufficient 


for an explanation of the physical, monotonously regular 
phenomena of the inorganic world, and may be applied, 
treated and elaborated with as much mathematical ex- 
actitude as the kinetic conception of matter. 

But it affords in this respect infinitely more than the 
kinetic conception of matter; it offers us an invaluable 
means for establishing the principle of feeling, for ex- 
plaining the vast realm of organic phenomena which 
even to-day neither the kinetic nor any other conception 
has in the slightest degree made possible. With the 
same right with which the kinetic philosopher postu- 
lates a purely mechanical, i. e. a blindly acting and pur- 
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less force, we may assume the world-substance to 
be a feeling substance and represent the motions or vi- 
brations of contraction fundamentally as expressions or 
phenomena of feeling. Moreover, in its rude outlines, 
the idea of such contractile centers of condensation as a 
feeling substance offers us no difficulty. But let us ap- 
ply ourselves directly to the problem. | 

The world-process, which goes on before our eyes, 
bears in itself one unmistakable characteristic. Not alone 
the investigation of our own narrow place of abode, but 
even the physics of the stars, decipher from the bright 
orbs of the firmament the mysterious purpose which the 
whole world-process follows; and this, mechanically ex- 
pressed, can be sought in nothing else than in condensa- 


tion. The Ionic philosophers have already given ex- 


pression to this thought. The condensation of the 
spheres, as the end of all physical processes, changes 
and formations, stands so unassailably before our scien- 
tific mind, that no further foundation for this is needed. 
In these cosmical changes is mirrored the fundamental 
tendency of the elementary centers of condensation. 

Now, how near lies the thought of attributing to 
these centers of condensation, as fee/ing entities, the ef- 
fort or tendency to attain in the positive maximum value 
of condensation an adsolute condition of rest. This 
maximum value incorporates for us the absolute res/, 
Nirvana, the sinking into peaceful, unconscious noth- 
ingness. In opposition to this each negative fluctuation 
drives the center of condensation from this condition of 
repose and leads it to activity, to conscious feeling, to 
pleasure, perhaps to pain, as elementary qualitiesof feeling. 

Atasingle blow, the contracting motions of a conden- 
sation center receive, in this way, a sense, which seems 
to me purposeful; they are the expression of an effort 
which accomplishes a purpose, a real world-purpose. 
The whole mechanism of the world rests upon this, that 
a part of the world-substance can attain to this end only 
at the expense of another. While a part of the matter 
strives for the condition of repose, another part, accord- 
ing to the views expressed above, falls to feeling activ- 
ity. Life and death go always hand in hand. 

If we revert now to the above-mentioned scale of 
volumes, or vibrations of contraction, we can very easily 
bring this,as a phenomenon of motion founded purely 
upon mechanics, into connection with a corresponding 
scale of feeling ; arid that, too, so that each vibration of 
contraction of a different value corresponds also to a dif- 
ferent mode of feeling, and brings to expression each 
shade in the life of feeling. To every mechanical mo- 
tion of contraction corresponds a moment of feeling; to 
speak in the sense of Spinoza, to each outer mechanical 
moment of activity corresponds an inner activity of feel- 
ing, and as every mechanical vibration of contraction is 
of different value different qualities of feeling correspond 
to these values, 
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We have now scarcely any standard or point of ref- 
erence by which to rank together in an unbroken scale 
the immeasurable series of feelings as they manifest 
themselves in our ego. We can only hypothetically 
assume, that, e. g. the modes of feeling of the five-sense 
categories follow one another; that they perhaps pos- 
sess the approximate means of a scale of feeling; that is, 
that they would correspond approximately to the 
medium degree of density of the centers of condensation. 
We are possibly right in this assumption, since the 
modes of feeling of the five-sense categories are, in com- 
parison with the feelings of pleasure and pain, of more 
indifferent nature. The vast series of pleasurable feel- 
ings would perhaps fall in the positive direction; while 
the feelings of discomfort and pain would belong to the 
negative end of the scale. For, the higher the negative 
fluctuation which the center of condensation suffers, the 
more will it be threatened in its duration, the more 
will it be removed from its real end and purpose, the 
more correct shall we be in supposing here a feeling 
of pain, and with it the energetic effort to escape this 
painful condition by means of powerful vibrations of 
contraction. I suggest, as I said, this comparison only 
as an hypothesis. 

The chief thing, is that we are to ascribe to each sep- 
arate vibration of contraction, and therefore to each 
change of volume in a center of condensation, a different 
quality of feeling, just as in physics each definite color 
or line in the spectrum corresponds to some one wave of 
ether. Thus, just as in the scale of color the different 
modes of feeling merge into one another by thousands 
of gradual transitions, so without doubt we are to class 
together all other sensations, feelings and effects in the 
fundamental scale of the whole. 

Now, it must at once be apparent that these funda- 
mental expressions of feeling only have sense when they 
are joined with consciousness, i, e. occur simply as con- 
scious feelings. For what in general would unconscious 
feelings signify? We can at most distinguish different 
degrees of brightness or intensity of the conscious feel- 
ing. If, for instance, we put our head between our 
legs, and a state of tension be produced in the seat of 
consciousness by the increased flow of blood to the brain, 
we see nature in more beautiful colors. The blue of 
heaven is more intense, the green of the meadows 
stronger. On the other hand, in our intellectual images 
(in distinction from the immediate images of perception ), 
we see paler colors and vaguer forms. We can here 
evidently speak only of different degrees of brightness 
and intensity of the conscious feeling. These degrees of 
brightness can be subjected to any fluctuations what- 
ever, fluctuations however which move only within 
definite bounds and at most, apparently, within very 
narrow ones. 


An unconscious, and therefore a feelingless, condition 
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will first be reached when the centers of condensation draw 
near to the maximum value of the positive fluctuation 
and finally reach it. This maximum value alone, or the 
approach to it, signifies unconsciousness, absolute rest, 
sinking into Nirvana, nothingness; removal from this 
means conscious feeling, life, activity, pleasure and pain. 

In this, however, one thing must be observed, viz., 
that in this fundamental scale of feeling only the sirnple 
elementary qualities of feeling, as we find them in our 
living senses, perceptions and feelings, can have place. 
It would be idle to seek to enroll here, already formed, 
any form of activity like an organized principle, or any 
intellectual function like the idea of space, etc. There 
are products of development which are first distinguished 
in a far advanced world-process, and which must be con- 
ceived of and pronounced as characteristics of the great 
realm of organic phenomena. 


MATTER AND ITS QUALITIES. 


The essay by J].G. Vogt on“ The Fundamental Prop- 
erties of Matter” causes me to express the following 
definition of my understanding of the monistic position: 

The relation of the chicken to the egg is this, that 
the egg contains all the substance and forms which will 
through interaction evolve the live chicken as it breaks 
through the shell. Only warmth has to come to it from 
the outside and perhaps some oxygen through the pores 
of the shell. | 

In a similar relation man of to-day stands to our 
earth with the influence of the sun and all cosmical 
surroundings, as they were at the time when organic 
life apparently commenced on earth—certainly in the 
most simple forms. Out of the joint action of all there 
was then, which has since been acting together, the 
present mar has resulted, and not from a certain atom 
or a certain portion of matter. The whole earth with 
all its surroundings stands in place of the egg. The 
chicken results from the egg in three weeks; man has 
resulted from the primeval earth in millions of years. 

Epwarp C, HEGELER. 


THE CHICKEN AND THE EGG. 
The comparison of the primeval earth to an egg is 
most obvious, and serves exquisitely as a monistic ex- 
planation of evolution at large. Indeed, the theory of 


evolution was first brought to light by observing the . 


chicken develop from the egg. The egg afforded a 
clue to comparative embryology, and comparative em- 
bryology is the basis of the evolution theory. 


But we must bear in mind that an allegory is always” 


imperfect; as the Romans said, omne simile claudicat— 
it limps; and if it did not, if it were applicable in every 
respect, it would not be a simile; it would be an identity. 
Similes are illustrative and instructive, but we must ob- 
serve wherein the simile is not adequate. 


The difference between an egg and the primitive 
earth (or perhaps the nebula from which the sun and 
his planets developed), is this: A chicken existed be- 
fore the egg, and the egg develops a chicken because 
it contains the memories of many millions of chicken 
ancestors. The egg would not exist but for the hen. 
The hen transmits certain forms of motion which are the 
sum total of all the experiences of herself and her ances- 
tors to a part of her body, the ovule. The ovule, when 
fertilized, grows and is excreted as an egg. 

The famous question, “* Which was first, the hen or 
the egg?” must be answered: “ Neither.” Living pro- 
toplasm was first, which under certain conditions pro- 
duced the egg-bearing hen. 

A nebula contains all the conditions for producing a 
planetary system, and on the surface of its planets 
worlds like ours. Matter, it must be assumed, possesses 
the qualities of motion and elementary feeling; it can 
merely through combination in a long process of evolution 
develop the higher forms of existence, organic life, con- — 
sciousness and rational will. This evolution is inherent 
in matter, and is no process of evolving transmitted 
memories which contain a special form of life and only 
that form. There is no world-hen who imparted her 
experiences and intelligence to the produce of her crea- 
tion. Such a conception of evolution, which places its 
outcome and its ideal aim at the beginning, leads to 
dualism. ‘It assumes a transcendent and supernatural - 
creator, and is forgetful of the fact that it would have 
been an unwise, not to say reckless and immoral, act for 
a being in the grand state of all-perfection to produce a 
world which on the thorny path of immeasurable pain 
and constant self-sacrifice had, with trouble, to climb up 
to higher stages of existence. 

The only solution which is offered as a monistic con- 
ception of the world is to assume that matter is not dead, 
but active, viz.: it possesses motion and elementary feel- 
ing, from which the higher forms of life are produced. 
Evolution is development of form. The progress of 
evolution produces forms which never before existed, 
and in the struggle for existence some forms perish per- 
haps forever, while others, adapted to their surroundings 
and improved so as to acquire more power of resistance 
to destructive influences, survive. Pp. C. 


VICTOR HUGO’S CREED. 


My soul drinks in its future life, 
Like some green forest thrice cut down, 
W hose shoots defy the axman’s strife, 
And skyward spread a greener crown. 


While sunshine gilds my aged head 
And bounteous earth supplies my food, 
The lamps of God their soft light shed 
And distant worlds are understood. 
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Say not my soul is but a clod, 
Resultant of my body’s powers; 


- She plumes her wings to fly to God, 


And will not rest outside His bowers. 


The winter’s snows are on my brow, 

But summer’s suns more brightly glow, 
And violets, lilacs, roses now 

Seem sweeter than long years ago. 


As I approach my earthly end, 
Much plainer can I hear afar 

Immortal symphonies which blend 
To welcome me from star to star. 


Though marvelous, it still is plain; 
A fairy tale, yet history; 

Losing earth, a heaven we gain— 
With death win immortality. 


For fifty years my willing pen 
In history, drama and romance, 
With satires, sonnets or with men, 
Has flown or danced its busy dance, 


All themes I tried, and yet I know 

Ten thousand times as much unsaid 
Remains in me! It must be so, 

Though ages should not find the dead, 


When unto dust we turn once more, 

We can say, “one day’s work’s done,” 
We may say, “our work is o’er;” 

For life will scarcely have begun. 


The tomb is not an endless night; 
It is a thoroughfare—a way 

That closes in a soft twilight 
And opens in eternal day. 


Moved by the love of God, I find 
That I must work, as did Voltaire, 
Who loved the world and all mankind; 
But God is Love! Let none despair! 
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The Ged wheee being in eine 
Can rouse my soul to active will; 
The God whose throne’s beyond my powers, 
For purpose, will and deed is nil. 
If the form of the translation is insufficient, it interprets at 
least, I think, what is essentially the thought of the great German 


poet. Yours truly, 
Dr. LInporRME. 


[Dr. Lindorme’s translation is very expressive. Bayard 
Taylor’s version does not seem to be quite so clear and strong, 
although he translates more literally. 


** The God that in my breast is owned, 
Can deeply stir the inner sources; 
The God above my powers enthroned, 
He cannot change external forces.” 
The translation by Charles T. Brooks is not correct in line 3: 
“The God who dwells within my soul 
Can heave its depths at any hour, 
Who halds o’er all my faculties control, 
Has o’er the outer world no power,” 
The original words are taken from Faust I, 4: 


Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt, 
Kann tie{ mein Innerstes erveg en; 

Der tiber allen meinen Kriiften thront, 
Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen. 

The passage is of great importance and it will repay the 
trouble of reading it over with its context. It contains the chief 
reason for Faust’s complaint and pessimism, which must be 
looked for in his dualistic conception of God and life. 

Faust says that he will presumably feel the pain of life in 


every attire: 
In jedem Kleide werd ich wohl die Pein 
Des engen Erdenlebens fithlen, 


[In every dress I well may feel the sore 
Of this low earth-life’s melancholy. } 
—Translated by Brooks. 
The world can offer nothing: 
Was kann die Welt mir wohl gewahren ? 
[What from the world have I to gain?}—Brooks, 

Certainly a God who lives in his bosom can stir his will and 
rouse his enthusiasm; but the supernatural God ishelpless, Faust 
feels himself, on the one hand, too old for mere play, too earnest 
and enlightened to be a puppet in God's marionette-theatre: 

Zu alt bin ich um mur ru spielen. 
[1 am too old merely to play.*] 
And on the other hand he feels too young to live without 


aspiration : 
Zu jung um ohne Wunsch ru sein, 


[Too young to wish for nothing more.)—Brooks. 
He yearns for freedom, the chance of independent work , and 
creative activity. Yet, as a marionette, he must renounce all 
gt Entbehren solist du, sollst entbehren, 


Our work on earth is just begun; die 
Our monuments will later rise, [Renounce, renounce, Renunciation — 
Such is the everlasting song, 


To bathe their summits in the sun, 
- And shine in God’s eternal skies! 


That in the ears of all men rings. }—-Broodks. 
Faust laments that “every day kills 


ES — Translated by Row, Every presentiment of zest 
With wayward scepticism, chases 
The fair creation from his [my] breast, 
Es CORRESPONDENCE, With all life’s thousand cold grimaces. —Brooks 
GOETHE’S VIEW OF IMMANENCE. 
To the Editor: Port Reep, Fva., March 15th, 1888. Die Schopfung meiner regen Brust 


In the controversy about the immanence or transcendentality 


of force in matter, does not that wonderfully plastic enunciation 

’ *The translators introduce here words which lead astray. Bayard Taylor 
of Goethe's, of which (I fear inadequately) I attempt the following translates “I am too old to play with passion.” ca T. eater seat is 
translation, come in as an analogy :— better: ‘I am too old to live for folly.” | 
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So by the burden of my days oppressed, 

Death is desired and life a thing unblessed.— Bayard Taylor. 
[ Und so ist mir das Dasein cine Last, 

Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst.| 

Magic cannot cure Faust’s longing, and his yearning for 
the intercourse with the world of spirits affords no satisfaction. 
His life is a course of errors, until he finds at the end of his 
career, peace, contentment and salvation in work in energetic 
activity. The field of his labor is not some supernatural dream- 
land; but this world of ours, and he devotes his efforts to the 
benefit of human kind: 

To many millions let me furnish soil, 

Though not secure, yet free to active toil; 
Green, fertile fields, where men and herds go forth 
At once, with comfort on the newest earth, 

And swiftly settled on the hill’s firm base, 

Created by the bold, industrious race. 

A land like Paradise here, round about: 

Up to the brink the tide may roar without, 

And though it gnaw to burst with force the limit, 
By common impulse all unite to hem it. 

Yes, to this thought I hold with firm persist: nce; 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true; 

He only Barns his freedom and existence 

Who daily conquers them anew. 

Thus here by dangers girt, shall glide away 

Of childhood, manhood, age, the vigorous day; 
And such a throng I fain would see 

Stand on free soil among a people free!— Bayard Taylor. 

Bayard Taylor says in his note to the quoted passage: “ If 
Faust has only given ‘free activity’ and'not absolute ‘security’ to 
the millions who shall come, he sees, at last, the great value of 
their very insecurity, as an agent which shall keep alive the vir- 
tues of vigilance, association and the unselfish labor of each for 
the common good.” 

Thus Faust finds atonement in Monism; he finds satisfaction 
and the peace of his soul not in the rest of leisurely security but 
in a constant struggle for freedom and existence. He is no longer 
a tool in the hands of some one beyond, since his freedom is the 
result of his own action. It is a boon of the God who lives in 
his bosom. 

The contemplation of his plans and their realization thrills 
Faust with joy. It is a moment of rapture filled with the bliss of 
eternity and in the hour of his death he feels the spell of immor- 
tality —of an immanent immortality. 

Then dared I hail the moment fleeing: 
“Ah, sfill delay—thou art so fair!” 

The traces cannot of mine earthly being, 
In wons perish—they are there / 


In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss, 
I now enjoy the highest moment—this!—Bayard Taylor. 


EpiTor.] 


LIBERALISM AND THE OPEN COURT. 


Mr. HEGELER: March 1g, 1888, 
Dear Sir—I cannot join “ A Monist,” in No. 29, in his desire 
that everything save technical Monism should be excluded from 
THe Open Court. | trust your journal will take a wider career 
than that—will fill the place, now unoccupied, of leader of the 
liberal press of this country. I am glad it has written Monism on 
its banner, but cannot it find room to write Liberalism beside it? 
Few understand how prevalent liberalism is among the educated 
people of the United States, and how much in need it stands of an 
organ. Nearly all the able writers are liberals, and their contri- 
butions would insure the success of a journal pledged to that 


_ cause. THe Open Court has already offered on its title page, 


among others, the names of Col. Higginson, Mr. Parton and 
John Burroughs; of Felix Oswald, W. L. Garrison and Thos. 
Davidson. These are names which command the instant atten- 
tion of every intelligent man in the country—of every man whose 


attention is worth commanding. One could easily name twenty- 
five others whose signatures are of equal value to any new jour- 
nal seeking to gain an intelligent public hearing. They are all 
liberals. It would be hard, indeed, to find a writer of national 
reputation, of commanding position, who is not a liberal. But 
while these leaders of national thought contribute to the literaturé 
of fiction and criticism and art and science, there is no avenue, 
no special literary organ, by which they can reach the public, 
and by which the public can hear them, on questions of ethics and 
religion and philosophy. New journals usually have to work 
hard and long to gain the public ear, but here is an opportunity 
ready provided. 

Turning to Monism, all philosophical readers of THe Open 
Court must await with deep interest the fuller exposition of this 
new system. “A Monist” seems to think that a more definite 
statement of its principles, such as other philosophies and theol- 
ogies offer, would be acceptable to readers, and this is my impres- 
sion also. I presume I am like the other special workers in 
philosophy and psychology in this country——it would be a pleas- 
ure to respond to THz Orken Court’s friendly invitation to 
comment on its system of belief, but this is impossible until the 
system is more definitely outlined. It would be an aid, for 
example, to know what the All is; whether it is simply every- 
thing that exists and may exist, or a distinct entity with attributes, 
and what the attributes are. Spinoza had an All which he named 
Universal Substance; would not a comparison of the two be an ex- 
cellent method of elucidation? Faithfully yours, A LiBERAL. 


“OPEN COURT” OR “MONIST.” 


To the Editor: ‘ 

In answer to “A Monist,” in No. 29 of THe Open Covrt, 
allow me to say fhat I prefer the title Open Court, and I think 
it the most appropriate for a journal devoting its work to concilia- 
ting religion with science. The journal can always be monistic, 
but it must also be an Open Court, where all sides can havea 
hearing and a fair trial before judgment is pronounced, The 
articles mentioned by “A Monist” were certainly very interesting 
and intended to elevate the moral and social standing of humanity 
and this. should be the first object of every human being. I ama 
believer in the monistic theory of the universe, but Monism as 
well as all other isms will be a failure unless intended to bring 
about Monism between rich and poor, that is, the recognition of 
equality and dependence on one another. This cannot be done 
by any state law or force, and the social problem will not be 
solved until ethics and morality are placed above all isms and 


religion, when every man will say with Thomas Paine: This 


world is my Country, to do good is my Religion. 
Yours, etc., G. H. ScHEkL. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


IpyLs AND Lyrics OF THE OnIO VALLEY. By ohn FYames 

Piatt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

These poems are what their title partially explains, descriptive 
of Western pioneer life and its natural scenery, if it is any longer 
permissible to locate the field of the Western pioneer so far east 
as Ohio. But all things are relative, even those limits to @ 
cultured civilization laid down in geographical lines, and to @ 
certain order of Eastern imagination we do not doubt the “lucky” 
state of Ohio is quite far enough removed for even its strongest 
stretching to include. Most of Mr. Piatt’s poems deal with 
themes drawn from nature and the homely experiences of farm 
and country life. He is essentially an out-doors poet, and there 
is here a singular, some would say refreshing, absence of the 
spirit of modern introspection, doubt and distrust of life and the 
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universe’s worth. Mr. Piatt’s verse is everywhere characterized 
by its objectivity—a rare virtue among any class of writers in this 
day—and that will bear fruit among his readers, doubtless, in 
teaching them to follow his example and look outside themselves 
for life’s main joy and instruction. c. P. W. 


Tue Seconp Son. By M. O. W. Oliphant and 7. B. Aldrich. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Readers of this story in the serial form, as it appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly, were struck by the singular character of its 
double authorship. The combination of the serene, intellectual 
traits, united to a high order of English respectability and com- 
monplaceness, represented in Mrs. Oliphant, with a genius as 
tricky and unique and wholly modern and American as Aldrich’s 
was as strange as it was unexpected. Yet the amalgamation of 
the two authors has been more successfully accomplished than 
was expected, and we should not like to accept the task of separa- 
ting and naming the part of either in the work before us. The 
story has a decidedly English atmosphere and flavor, but we sus- 
pect some of the finer strokes in the delineation of Lily’s charac- 
‘ter are by another’s hands than her compatriot’s. Anyway the 
story affords pleasant reading and is an excellent study of those 
mixed and warring social conditions that are found in the older 
civilizations across seas. Cc. P. W. 


Tue ENGLISH IN THE West INDIES. By Yames Anthony Froude. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Froude is a voluminous writer whose reputation rests 
chiefly on his “History of England,” his various essays entitled, 
“Short Studies on Great Subjects,” his extravagant biography of 
Cesar, and the remarkable course he pursued as Carlyle’s literary 
executor. Mr. Froude has scarcely recovered from the numerous 
attacks that the critics made on him on account of the Carlyle 
papers, when, by the publication of this latest volume, he again 
exposes himself. The great redeeming feature of our author’s 
work is his style. But it is like beauty without character. Mr. 
Froude contradicts himself; his statements are full of inaccu- 
racies, and, lastly, his method of making his point, to say the 
least, calls for disapprobation. 

The object of the whole book is to make an attack on Glad- 
stone and to show that home-rule ought not to be granted to Ire- 
land. E. G. B. 


Tue colored print of Gladible in the March number of the 
Art Amateur is almost inevitably somewhat raw in color, and yet 
it is very effective at a proper distance by its admirable grouping 
and strong relief. The wood cuts scattered through the number 
are bold and free, especially the Breton Ferry by Walter Satter- 
lee. “Animal Locomotion” gives an account of the work done 
by instantaneous photography in giving us the exact positions of 
the limbs in violent motion. It is pleasant to find that in many 
cases the unrelenting photograph confirms the drawing of those 
artists who have been celebrated for their skill in painting ani- 
mals. They will certainly afford valuable materials for artists’ 
study even if they need not be literally copied. The number is 
mainly devoted to designs for household furniture and other 
branches of decorative art. An interesting paragraph gives an 
account of the process of photographing by “the flash light.” 
If this is brought to perfection it will certainly produce many 
beautiful and wonderful results and light up the dark places most 
effectively. It has been found especially useful in fost mortem 
photography, which is often of great importance. An amusing 
novelty, called “ The Transition Portrait,” is also mentioned, by 
which two or more phases of the human countenance are pre- 
sented in one photograph. Other practical improvements in the 


photograph are also recorded. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER 

THE WOOING. 

A few hours after his friend had left the estate, the 
Professor entered the study of the proprietor, who ex- 
claimed, looking up from his work: “The gypsies have 
disappeared, and with them your friend. We are all sorry 
that the Doctor could not remain longer.” 

“ With you lies the decision whether I shall linger 
here,” rejoined the Professor, with such deep earnest- 
ness that the host arose, and looked inquiringly at his 
guest. “I come to ask a great boon of you,” continued the 
Professor, “ and I must depart hence if you refuse it me.” 

“ Speak out, Professor,” replied he. 

“It is impossible for us to continue any longer in the 
easy relations of host and guest. I seek to gain the 
affections of your daughter IIse.” 

The proprietor started, and the hand of the strong 
man grasped the table. 

“I know what I am asking of you,” cried the Pro- 
fessor, with an outburst of feeling. “I am calling upon 
you to give me your greatest treasure; I know that it will 
make your life poorer, for I shall deprive you of that 
which has been your joy, help and pride.” 

“And so,” murmured the proprietor, gloomily, “you 
anticipate what the father would say.” 

“T fear that at this moment you consider me an in- 
truder into the peace of your home,” continued the 
Professor; “but though it may be difficult for you to be 
indulgent towards me, you ought to know all. I first saw 
her in the church, and her religious fervor impressed 
me powerfully. I have lived in the house with her, 
and felt more every hour how beautiful and lovable she 
is. The influence she exercises over me is irresistible, 
The passion with which she has inspired me has become 
so great, that the thought of being separated from her 
fills me with dismay. I long to be united: to her and 
to make her my wife.” 

Thus spoke the scholar, as ingenuously as a child. 

“And to what extent have you shown your feelings 
to my daughter?” asked the father. 

“1 have twice in an outburst of feeling pressed her 
hand,” answered the Professor. 

‘‘ Have you ever spoken to her of your love?” 

“ If I had I should not stand before you now as I 
do,” rejoined the Professor. “I am entirely unknown 
to you, and was brought here by peculiar circum- 
stances; and I am notin the happy positien of a wooer 
who can appeal to a long acquaintance. You have 
shown me unusual hospitality, and I am in duty bound 
not to abuse your confidence, I will not, unbeknown to 
you, endeavor to win a heart which is so closely bound 
up in your life.” 

*Copyrighted. 
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The father inclined his head assentingly. “And 
have you the assurance of winning her love?” 

“I am no child and can see that she is warmly at- 
tached to me. But of the depth and duration of the 
feelings of a young girl neither of us can judge. At 
times I have had the blessed conviction that she had a 
tender feeling for me, but it is just the unembarrassed in- 
nocence of her feelings that makes me uncertain; and I 
must confess to you that I think it possible these feelings 
may pass away.” 

The father looked at this man who was endeavoring 
to judge impartially, but whose whole frame was trem- 
bling. “It is, sir, my duty to yield to the wishes of my 
child’s heart, if they are powerful enough to induce her to 
leave her home for that of another man—provided that 
I myself have not the conviction that it would be detri- 
mental to her happiness. Your acquaintance with my 
daughter has been so short that I do not feel myself in 
the difficult position of having to give my consent, or to 
make my daughter unhappy, and your confession makes 
it possible for me to prevent what would, perhaps, in 
many respects, be unwelcome to me. Indeed, you are 
even now a stranger, and when I invited you to stay 
with us I did something that may have an unfortunate 
result for me and mine.” 

As the proprietor spoke thus in the excitement of 
the moment, his eyes fell upon the arm which had 
bled yesterday, and then on the manly features of the 
pale countenance before him. He broke off his speech, 
and laying his hand on the shoulder of the other ex- 
claimed :— 

“ No, that is not the feeling of my heart, and I 
ought not to answer you thus.” 

He paced up and down the room endeavoring to 
be composed. 

“ But you also must listen to a word in confidence, 
and do not be angry with me,” he continued, more tran- 
quilly. “I know very well that I have not brought up my 
daughter for myself, and that I must at some time ac- 
custom myself to do without her; but our acquaintance 
is too short to judge whether my child would find peace 
or happiness if she were united to you. When I tell 
you that I esteem you and take pleasure in your society, 
that has nothing to do with the present question. If 
you were a country gentleman like me, I should listen 
to your communications with a lighter heart, for during 
the time of your stay here I should have been able to 
form a decided opinion of your qualifications. The dif- 
ference of our yocations makes it not only difficult for me 
to judge of you, but also dangerous for the future of my 
child. If a father wishes that his daughter should marry 
a man who has similar occupations to himself, he is just- 
ified in so doing in every sphere of life, and more espe- 
cially as a country gentleman of my stamp; for the 


qualifications of our children consist partly in this, that 


they grow up as the helpmeets of their parents. What 
Ilse has learnt in my house gives me the assurance that, 
as the wife of a country gentleman, she would fill her 
place perfectly; nay, she might supply the deficiencies of 
her husband, and that would secure her a comfort- 
able life, even though there were something more to be 
desired in the husband. As the wife of a Professor, she 
will have little use for what she knows, and she will 
feel unhappy at not having learnt many other things.” 

“I admit that she will be deprived of much; I lay 
little stress on what you might call her deficiencies,” 
said the Professor. “I request you to trust this matter 
to me and the future.” 

“ Then, Professor, I will answer you as candidly as 


you have spoken to me. I must not decline your propo- 


sal hastily. I will not oppose what may perhaps be for 
the happiness of my daughter; and yet I cannot, with 
the imperfect knowledge which I have of your position, 
agree to it. 1am at this moment in the awkward posi- 
tion of not knowing how I can obtain this knowledge.” 

*“T can well understand how unsatisfactory to you 
must be any opinion concerning me which you may 
obtain from strangers; yet you will have to be content 
to do so,” answered the Professor with dignity. 

The father assented silently. ? 

“ First, I beg to inform you concerning my financial 
circumstances.” | 

He mentioned his income, gave a faithful account of 
the sources from which he derived it, and laid a written 
statement on the writing-table. 

“My legal adviser, who bears a high repute in the 
University, will give you any confirmation you may 
wish of these details, With respect to my capacity as 
teacher and my position at the University, I must refer 
you to the judgment of my colleagues and the opinion 
which is held concerning it in the city.” — 

The proprietor looked at the statement. 

“ Even the significance of these sums as regards 
your position is not quite clear to me. Having no ac- 
quaintance in your town, I have no facilities for obtain- 
ing further information concerning you. But, Profes- 
sor, I will without delay endeavor to obtain all the in- 
formation I can. I will start for your home to-morrow.” 

«© Oh, I thank you,” exclaimed the Professor, grasp- 
ing his hand. 3 

« Not yet,” answered he, withdrawing it. 

“T will, of course, if you like, accompany you,” con- 
tinued the Professor. 2 

‘I do not wish that,” replied the proprietor. “ Only 
write letters of introduction for me to your acquaint- 
ances; for the rest 1 must rely upon my own inquiries 
and on chance. But, Professor, this journey will only 
confirm your statements, of the truth of which I am 
already convinced, and I may obtain the judgment of 
others concerning you, which will no doubt accord 
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with mine. But let us suppose that the information is 
satisfactory to me, what will be the consequence?” 

“That you will permit me to prolong my stay in 
your house,” said the Professor; “ that you will trustingly 
permit me to pay my addresses to your daughter and 
that you will give your consent to our marriage as soon 
~ as 1 am certain of your daughter’s affection.” 

« Such arrangements for wooing are uncommon,” 
said the father, with a saddened smile; “ but they are 
not unwelcome to a farmer. We are accustomed to see 
fruits ripen slowly. Thus, Professor, after my journey 
we shall all three retain freedom of choice and a final 
decision. This conversation must remain secret.” 

«“ That is also my desire,” said the Professor, 

Again a slight smile flitted over the grave counte- 
nance of the host. 

_ «In order to make so sudden a journey less surpris- 
ing you had better remain here; but, during my absence, 
refrain from any increase of intimacy with my daughter. 
You see what great confidence I place in you.” 

Thus the Professor had compelled his host to become 
the confidant of his love. It was a delightful compact 
between passion and conscience that the scholar had 
entered into, and yet there was an error in this arrange- 
ment. The agreement, which he had effected with 
eager spirit and beating heart, turned out a little differ- 
ent to what he had represented to himself and to the 
father; for, between the three individuals who were 
now to enter upon this high-minded method of wooing, 
all easy intercourse had suddenly vanished. When Ilse, 
beaming with happiness, met the gentleman on the 
morning of the eventful conversation, she found her 
heaven obscured and overshadowed with dark clouds. 
The Professor was uneasy ‘and gloomy; he worked 
almost the whole day in his room, and when the little 
ones in the evening begged him to tell them some stories, 
he declined, took hold of the head of the little sister 
with both hands, kissed her forehead and laid his own 
head upon it as if he wished the child to support him, 
The words that he addressed to Ilse were few and con- 
strained, and yet his eyes were fixed incessantly upon 
her, but inquiringly and doubtingly; and Ilse was sur- 
prised also at her father, who appeared absent-minded 
and sorrowful. A secret had arisen between her father 
and herself that deeply absorbed him; nay, even between 
the two men matters were not as they had been. Her 
father, indeed, spoke sometimes in a low voice to the 
friend, but she observed a constraint in both when they 
talked on indifferent subjects. 

Then the next morning there was the secret journey 
of the father, which in few words he described as on 
unimportant business. Had everything changed about 
her since that eventful evening? Her heart beat 
anxiously, A sense of insecurity came over her—the 
fear of something that would be adverse to her. Sor- 
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rowfully she withdrew to her room, where she 
struggled with bitter thoughts and avoided being alone 
with the man she loved. _ 

Of course the change in the loved one became at 
once perceptible to the Professor, and it tortured the 
sensitive man. Did she wish to repel him in order not 
to abandon her father? Had that been only pleased 
astonishment which he had taken for affection of the 
heart? These anxieties made his demeanor constrained 
and unequal, and the change in his frame of mind 
worked again upon Ilse, 

She had joyfully opened the flower-bud of her soul 
to the rising light, but adrop of morning dew had fallen 
into it and the tender petals had closed again under the 
burden. 

Ilse had acted as doctress to all the illnesses and 
wounds that happened on the estate; she had succeeded 
her mother in this honorable office; her fame in the dis- 
trict was not small, and it was not an unnecessary 
accomplishment, for Rossau did not possesseven one 
regular practitioner. Ilse knew how to apply her 
simple remedies admirably; even her father and the 
inspectors submitted themselves obediently to her care. 
She had become so accustomed to the vocation of a 
Sister of Charity that it did not shock her maidenly 
feelings to sit by the’ sick-bed of a working man, 
and she looked without prudery at the wound which 
had been caused by the kick of a horse and the cut 
of a scythe. Now the loved one was near her with 
his wound, not even keeping his arm in a sling, and she 
was fearful lest the injury should become greater. How 
glad she would have been to see the place and to have 
bandaged it herself!—-and in the morning, at breakfast, 
she entreated him, pointing to his arm: “ Will you not, 
for our sakes, do something for it?” 

The Professor, embarrassed, drew his arm back and 
replied, “ It is too insignificant.” 

She felt hurt, and remained silent; but when he 
went to his room her anxiety became overpowering. 
She sent the charwoman, who was her trusty assistant 
in this art, with a commission to him, and enjoined her 
to enter with an air of decision and, overcoming any 
opposition of the gentleman, to examine the arm and 
report to her. When the honest woman said that she 
was sent by the young lady and that she must insist 
upon seeing the wound, the Professor, though hesitat- 
ingly, consented to show his arm; but when the mes- 
senger conveyed a doubtful report, and Ilse, who had 
been pacing restlessly up and down before the door, 
again ordered cold poultices through her deputy, the 
Professor would not apply them. He had good 
reason; for however painfully he felt the constraint 
that was imposed upon him in his intercourse with Ilse, 
yet he felt it would be insupportable entirely to lose 
sight of her and sit alone in his room with a basin of 
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water. His rejection of her good counsel, however, 
grieved Ilse still more; for she feared the consequences, 
and, besides, it pained her that he would not accede to 
her wishes. When, afterwards, she learnt that he had 
secretly sent to Rossau for a surgeon, tears came into 
her eyes, for she considered it as aslight. She knew 
the pernicious remedies of the drunken quack and 
she was sure that evil would result from it. She 
struggled with herself until evening; at last, anxiety 
for her beloved overcame all considerations, and when 
he was sitting with the children in the arbor, she, with 
anguish of heart and downcast eyes, thus entreated him: 
«“ This stranger will occasion you greater pain. I pray 
you, let me see the wound.” 

The Professor, alarmed at this prospect which 
threatened to upset all the self-control which he had 
attained by laborious struggling, answered, as Ilse 
fancied, in a harsh tone—but, in truth, he was only a 
little hoarse through inward emotion—“I thank you, 
but I cannot allow that.” 

Ilse then caught hold of her brother and sister who 
had been in the hands of the gypsies, placed them before 
him, and exclaimed eagerly: “ Do you beseech him, if 
he will not listen to me.” 

This little scene was so moving to the Professor 
and Ilse looked, in her excitement, so irresistibly lovely, 


‘that his composure was overpowered; and, in order to 


remain faithful to the father, he rose and went rapidly 
out of the garden. 


Ilse pressed her hands convulsively together and 


gazed wildly before her. All had been a dream; the 
hope she had entertained in a happy hour that he loved 
her had been a delusion and she had revealed her heart 
to him and her warm feelings had appeared to him as 
the bold forwardness of a stranger. She was in his 
eyes an awkward country girl, deficient in the refined 
feelings of the city, who had got something into her 
foolish head because he had sometimes spoken to her 
kindly. She rushed into her room; there she sank 
down before her couch and her whole frame shook with 
convulsive sobs. | 

She was not visible for the rest of the evening. 
The following day she met the loved one proudly and 
coldly, said no more than was necessary and struggled 
secretly with tears and endless sorrow. 

All had been arranged for a refined and decorous 
wooing; but when two human beings love each other 
they ought to tell each other so frankly and simply 
without any previous arrangement, and, indeed—with- 
out reserve. 

The father had started on his journey; he gave as 
an excuse some business which he meant to transact on 
the road. The day following his powerful form and 
anxious countenance might be seen in the streets of the 
University town. Gabriel was much astonished when a 


gigantic man, taller than his old friend the sergeant- 
major of the cuirassiers, rang at the door and brought a 
letter from his master, in which Gabriel was ordered to 
place himself and the lodging at the disposal of the 
gentleman. The stranger walked through the rooms, 
sat down at the Professor’s writing-table and began a 
cross-questioning conversation with Gabriel, the tenor 
of which the servant could not understand. The stranger 
also greeted Herr Hummel, then went tothe University, 
stopped the students in the street and made inquiries of 
them; had a conference with the lawyer; visited a mer- 
chant with whom he had had dealings in corn; was 
conducted by Gabriel to the Professor’s tailor, there to 
order a coat, and Gabriel had to wait long at the door 
before the gossiping tailor would let the stranger go. 
He also went to Herr Hahn to buy a straw hat; and in 
the evening the tall figure might be seen uncomfortably 
bent under the Chinese temple, sitting by Herr Hahn, 
with a flask of wine. It wasa poor father anxiously 
seeking from indifferent people intelligence which 
should determine whether he should give his beloved 
child into the arms of a stranger. What he learnt was 
even more favorable than he expected. He now dis- 
covered what Frau Rollmaus had long known, that he 
whom he had received into his home was, according to 
the opinion of others, no common man. , 

When, on returning home the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, he reached the first housés of Rossau, he 
saw a figure hastening towards him. It was the Pro- 
fessor, who, in impatient expectation, had come to meet 
him and now hastened up to the carriage with disturbed 
countenance. The proprietor sprang from his seat and 
said gently to the Professor: 

“ Remain with us, and may Heaven give you every 
blessing.” 

As the two men walked up the foot-path together, the 
proprietor continued, with a sudden flash of good humor: 

“You have compelled me, dear Professor, to act as 
a spy about your dwelling-place. I have learnt that 
you lead a quiet life, and that you pay your bills punct- 
ually. Your servant speaks reverentially of you, and 
you stand high in the opinion of your neighbors; in the 
city you are spoken of as a distinguished man, and what 
you have said of yourself is in all respects confirmed. 


Your lodgings are very handsome, the kitchen is too 


small, and your storeroom is smaller than one of our 
cupboards. From your windows you have at least some 
view of the country.” 

Beyond this not a word was spoken concerning the 
object of the journey, but the Professor listened hope- 
fully to the other observations of the proprietor, how 
opulent were the citizens, and how brilliant the shops, 
also of the height of the houses in the market-place, the 
throngs of people in the streets, and of the pigeons, 
which, according to old custom, were kept by the town 
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council, and boldly hopped about like officials among 
the carriages and the human beings. 

It was early morning, and again the first rays of the 
sun warmed the earth. After a sleepless night, Ise 
hastened through the garden to the little bath-house 
which her father had built among the reeds and 
bushes. There she bathed her white limbs in the water, 
dressed herself quickly and ascended the path which 
passed by the grotto to the top of the hill, seeking the 
rays of the sun. As she knew that the cool night air 
still lay in the lower ground, she climbed still higher, 
where the hill declined steeply towards the grotto down 
into the valley. There she seated herself on the decliv- 
ity amongst the copse, and far from every human eye, 
drying her hair in the sun’s rays and arranging her attire. 

She gazed upon her father’s house where she sup- 
posed the friend still lay slumbering, and looked down 
before her on the stone roof of the grotto, and on the large 
tuft of the willow rose, with the white wool of its seed 
bursting from the pod. She supported her head on her 
hand, and thought of last evening. How little he 
had spoken, and her father had scarcely mentioned his 
journey. But whatever anxious cares passed through 
her mind, her spirits had been refreshed by the spark- 
ling water, and now the morning cast its mild light over 
her heart. 

There sat the child of the house. She wrung the 
water out of her hair and rested her white feet on the 
moss. Near her the bees hummed over the wild thyme, 
and one little worker circled threateningly round her 
feet. Ilse moved, and pushed one of her shoes; the 
shoe slid down, then turned over and went bounding 
over moss and stone, till it leapt by the willow rose and 
disappeared in the depth. She put on the fellow of the 
fugitive and hastened along the path to the grotto; turn- 
ing round the corner of the rock she stepped back 
startled, for in front of the grotto stood the Professor, 
thoughtfully contemplating the embroidered arabesques 


of the shoe. The sensitive man was scarcely less startled . 


than Ilse at this sudden encounter. He also had been 
impelled to go out into the early morning, to the spot 
where first the heart of the maiden had revealed itself to 
him; he had seated himself on a stone at the entrance, and 
leant his head against the rock in deep and sorrowful 
thought. Then he heard a soft rustling, and, amidst 
gravel and sand, a little masterwork of art fell close to 
his feet. He hastened forward, for he guessed at once 
to whom the bounding shoe belonged. Now he saw 
the loved one standing before him, in a light morning 
dress, enveloped in her long blond hair, resembling 4 
water fairy or a mountain nymph. 

“It is my shoe,” said Llse, with embarrassment, 
concealing her foot. 

“I know it,” said the man of learning, equally 
embarrassed, pushing the shoe respectfully ‘to the border 
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of her dress. The shoe was quickly slipped on, but the 
short glimpse of the white foot suddenly gave the Pro- 
fessor heroic courage, such as he had not had for the 
last few days. 

“TI will not move from this spot, "he cried, resolutely, 

Ilse drew back into the grotto and gathered her hair 
into the net she held in her hand. The Professor 
stood at the entrance of the holy place; near him hung 
the long shoots of the blackberry, the bees hummed 
over the wild thyme, and his heart beat. When Ilse, 
with blushing cheeks, stepped out of the grotto into the 
light of day, she heard her name uttered by a voice in 
deep emotion, she felt her hand pressed, an ardent look 
shot from those true eyes, sweet words fell from his lips, 
his arm clasped her, and she sank silently on his heart. 

As the Professor himself had on another occasion ex- 
plained, man sometimes forgets that his life rests on a 
compact with the overwhelming powers of nature, which, 
unawares, counteract the little lords of the earth; thus the 
like unexpected powers now controlled the Professor 
and Ilse. I know not what powers of nature sent the 
bees, or threw the shoe; was it the elves in whom Ilse 
did not believe; or was it one of the antique acquaint- 
ances of the Professor, the goat-footed Pan, who blew 
his reed pipes in the grotto? 

The wooing had begun in a learned manner, but it 
had been brought to a conclusion without any wisdom. 
There were two large and pure hearts which now beat 
against each other, but to say all in one word, the fas- 
tidious Professor had at last wooed his bride when she 
had no stockings on. 


CHAPTER XI, 
SPITEHAHN. 


Raven-black night brooded over the hostile houses; 
the world looked like a great coal-pit in which the lights 
had been extinguished. The wind howled through the 
trees of the park; a rustling of leaves and crackling of 
branches was heard. Nothing was to be seen but a 
monstrous black curtain that concealed the neighboring 
wood and a black tented roof which was spread over 
the houses. The streets of the city were empty: all 
who liked their beds had been long lying therein, and 
whoever possessed a nightcap had now pulled it over 
his ears. Every human sound was silenced, and the 
striking of the tower-clock was intercepted by the 


stormy winds, and each tone was driven hither and 


thither, so that no one could count the midnight hour; 
only round the house of Herr Hummel the yelping 
dogs pursued their wild career in the courtyard, un- 
daunted by storm or darkness; and when the wind blew 
like a buglehorn between the houses, the pack barked 
sleep away from men by their horrible hue and cry. 
“This night suits them well,” thought Gabriel, in 
his room. “ This is just the weather for them.” At 
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